Martha Ford has seen 100 years 


BY WINNIE SHINN 
for the Post-Record 


Martha Ford has a_ special 
interest in the Washington State 
Centennial next year because, at 100, 
she is one year older than her 
favorite state. 

Ford was born in Washougal 
Sept. 25, 1888, and Washington 
became a state on Nov. 11, 1889. 
Though she does not remember that 
first year of her life when she was 
living in Washington Territory, she 
has seen the state change 
tremendously during its first 99 
years. “Il have changed, too, but the 
nice part is that I am still here,” she 
says. 

The early days of statehood were 
not much different from territorial 
times, and her memories of life when 
she was a child give an entertaining 
view of life in this area at the turn of 
the century. 

Her parents, Gustav and Anna 
Kloninger, had bought 80 acres of 
wilderness on and near the 
Washougal River where the Little 
Washougal enters the main stream. 
Ten of those acres were later cleared 
and planted with small prune trees. 
The Kloningers owned their own 
prune dryer, which served people 
with prune orchards from as far 
away as Skamania. Prunes were 
such a popular crop that Clarke 
County was known as “Prune 
County” and Vancouver had its 
Prunarians like Portland had its 
Rosarians! Camas still has a Prune 
Hill. 

Ford’s earliest memories are of 
playing in their large fruit orchard 
among the apple, pear and cherry 
trees. There were tall fir trees along 
the river bank, too, and Ford recalls 
how she screamed and cried when “I 
saw those friends of mine lying in 
the pasture.” Her mother had had 
the trees cut down to use as fuel for 
the prune dryer, which was heated 
24 hours a day. That was a sad day 
for the young girl, who had few 
playmates, mostly animals. 

Small Albert Aune, a neighbor, 
was her only companion for years as 
a child, because homes were so few 
and so scattered. But Albert was very 
shy and did not want to be seen 
walking to school with her. And 
because of her German heritage that 
flavored her speech, the older boys 
teased her. One of them stole her 
brand new umbrella at Sunnyside 
School where she went for a short 
time. 

There were some “country 
bumpkin” boys who liked to tease a 
little girl who didn't speak good 
English. “They would take my lunch 
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pail and hide it in the woods,” she 
recalls. “The Krohn family had 13 
children and six of their boys were 
ahead of me in school.” She entered 
Washougal grade school at age seven 
in the 2nd grade and was a good 
student. She enjoyed the spelling 
bees, especially. The trail to school 
in town went through the woods and 
there was much brush and big rocks. 
“Washougal was built on a plain of 
boulders,” she explains. 

Walking was a common mode of 
travel, but Ford as a child lived for 
her horse. “The only time I was not 
on my horse was when I was out 
hunting on my horse!” And she 
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laughs as she tells how she would 
walk four or five miles in Sunnyside 
to find her horse so she could ride to 
Sunday School at Bethel Church, 
where she still attends regularly. 


Presently, she is taken by friends, 
not by horse, and_ is the 
congregation's oldest member, both 
in age and in length of attendance. 
Ford joined the church, which was 
then Congregational, at age 14. 
Joining with her were Martha Goot 
and two Webber girls, Bertha and 
Emily. Their father, Morris owned 
the Washougal Condensery and 
Cheese Factory, where milk was 


processed into cheese and 
condensed milk. Morris Webber also 
enjoyed the honor of being 
Washougal's first mayor. 

In those early days wages were 
low. An ad placed in The Oregonian 
by the Kloningers seeking a farm 
worker brought replies from 35 
hopefuls. Gus Sandberg was hired 
for $5 a month with room and board. 

Ford also remembers that a voter 
in those first years was required to 
pay a poll tax of $1 or contribute a 
day's work on the roads. “I can 
remember my father doing his day's 
work with the road crew,” Ford says. 

Like other youngsters, she loved 
animals. Her father raised colts, 
donkeys and had dairy cows, one of 
which was a favorite of hers named 
Nixie. 3 

Today she has a cat named Victor 
and dog lovingly called Schatz, 
which is German for sweetheart. “I 
don't know what I would do without 
them,” Ford says. “They keep me 
company. The dog and cat also sleep 
together.” 

Because there was no high school 
in the area when Ford finished the 
eighth grade, it was necessary for 
her to find room and board in 
Portland where she enrolled at 
Portland High School (later named 
Lincoln with the advent of 
Washington High School on the east 
side). It was an ornate four-story 
building situated between Alder and 
Morrison and 14th and 15th 
downtown. Years later it was torn 
down. 

Ford's trips to Portland were 
made on the Jessie Harkins river 
boat, which started its return trip at 2 
p.m. when Ford was still in class. 
The one weekday she did make it 
was because of a sore throat and she 
needed to go home. It turned out to 
be mumps! “I probably exposed 
everyone on the boat,” she recalls 
with chagrin. 

Graduation was in 1909, and in 
her individual studio picture for the 
occasion there are lots of flower 
arrangements. She explains that, at 
the time, her parents were supplying 
the three florist shops in Portland 
with fresh flowers, which were 
shipped in daily by boat. “After the 
dairy cows, my parents went into the 
plant business. They picked 
thousands of flowers a day from a 
host of tulips, hyacinths, daffodils 
and almost a quarter of an acre of lily 
of the valley.” She smiles at the 
recollection of that rich bottom land 
filled with so many colorful blooms. 
“That's why I had more flowers at 
graduation than anyone else.” 
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The following two years were 
spent in Germany to eahanice and 
broaden her education. On her 
return, her formal studies were 
concluded at the Normal School in 
Bellingham, the forerunner of 
Western Washington University. She 
was well-prepared for her life's 
vocation of teaching school for 36 
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of the Washougal Grange, she also 
belonged to the Washougal Women's 
Business and Professional Club and 
was a very knowledgeable and active 
member of the Women's Garden 
Club for many years. She has been 
honored many times both for her 
service to the community (includin, 

plaques from the Camas-Washougal 

Chamber of Commerce and the 
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Jaycees) and for her long life. She is a 
living link to the past. 

“How does it feel to be 100 years 
old?" she was asked. “No different 
than being 50 or 60" was her reply. 

Though her steps are much 
slower, her rests are more frequent, 
and she gave up driving a car when 
she was well into her nineties, she is 
still able to go with friends to the 
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mall, to occasional club meetings 
out to dinner. Of her youthful twa 
hair she says, “I don't do a thing to it 
but wash itand that's the truth!” 
Suil living in the family home on 
oe fat eee Ford possesses a 
ality for he 
pie hy r years that is hard to 
“I'm just grateful to be here,” 
admits, turning on her wally ii 


